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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the goals, planning, governance, 
faculty roles, faculty development, and research activities at two 
professional development schools (PDSs) affiliated with Armstrong 
State College (Georgia). The college launched PDS partnerships with 
White Bluff Elementary School and Bartiett Middle School in September 
1993. The roles of cooperating and other classroom teachers, college 
faculty liaison, and site-based supervisor are discussed. At both 
schools, reciprocity characterizes faculty development; both college 
and school faculty help to shape the professional development program 
at each institution. Collaborative inquiry is also an objective o£ 
each iiite, and formative and summative evaluation of program goals is 
integral part of the program. Several examples 
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support ive 
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planned research activities 
developing and implementing 
partnerships, for preservice teachers; (2) maintaining innovative 
field-based experiences that reflect the social and racial balance of 
the school community; (3) utilizing faculty from school and college 
sites to develop curriculum and teach courses at all sites; (A) 
identifying and developing research-based supervision strategies; (5) 
fostering preservice and inservice teacher engagement in inquiry and 
reflective practice; (6) keeping teacher preparation at Armstrong 
State College dynamic and proactive; and (7) documenting the 
disseminating information about the planning, implementation, 
evaluation of the PDS partnerships. (Contains 39 references.) 
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A TALE OF TWO PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT SCHOOLS 
Maryellen Cosgrove, Elementary PDS Coordinator 
Pamela Karwood, Middle PDS Coordinator 
Lloyd Newberry, Dean School of Education 
It was the best of times (250% increase in the teach- 
er education proyram in five years) and the worst of times 
(limiteri sites for field practicums and internships) 
which led our faculty to consider and explore the imple- 
mentation of an elementarv and a middle professional de- 
velopment school. However, a thorough review of the lit- 
erature provided us with a solid knowledge-base but did 
not yield specific guidelines regarding "how to" design 
our partnership. Since "necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion" we created our own model which ultimately became 
quite different for both schools. We are presently in 
the third year of our two partnerships and our on-going 
program assessments have indicated that both models - 
although quite different - are equally effective. This 
paper will briefly review the literature and then 
describe our goals, planning, roles, faculty development, 
and research in both sites. We will summarize the similar — 
ities of both models with implications for other PDS's. 

The term professional development school (PDS) first 
appeared in 1986 in the Holmes Group report. The goal of 
the PDS as envisioned by this group was the involvement of 
prospective teachers, experienced teachers and university 
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faculty in collaborative partnerships. The premise was 
that university faculty and inservice teachers have the ex- 
perience with which the preservice teachers could use to 
construct knowledge about teaching. The end result would 
be a reformed teacher education program (Stanulis, 1994). 
By professional development we do not mean just a 
lab school for university research, nor a demonstra- 
tion school. Nor do we mean just a clinical setting 
for preparing student and intern teachers. Rather 
we mean all of these together — a school for the 
development of novice professionals, for the contin- 
uing development of experienced professionals, and 
for the research and development of the teaching 
profession (Holmes Report, 1990, p. 1). 
An essential component of teacher education programs 
is the practicum and student teaching field experiences to 
connect theory with practice as in an apprenticeship. 
Advocates of the PDS, including the Association of Teacher 
Education, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, and Carnegie Task Force on Teaching, compare the role 
of a PDS to that of a teaching hospital in which the schools 
will have a key role in the reform of teacher education and 
the improvement of teaching and learning (Abdal-Haqq, 1992). 

According to Arends (1990), "although universities, 
thn ugh their schools of education have been historically 
linked to the public schools, these linkages have been weak. 
Today's challenge for universities is to find new and differ 



ent ways to connect with schools so that the resources of the 
university can be put to work in appropriate and beneficial 
ways" (117-118). Goodlad (1990) and Winitzky, Stoddart, and 
O'Keefe (1992) note that educators can no longer remain 
complacent about the current disjuncture between schools and 
teacher education programs in terms of conflict of pedagogy, 
replication and reflection. 

The faculty at Armstrong State College (ASC) School of 
Education has consistently incorporated field experiences 
into teacher education cour-ses because we believe that the 
resources, services, and expnrtise of school teachers are 
necessary to truly collaborate in the preparation of pre- 
service teachers. So during the 1991-2 school year, we 
formally endorsed the creation of two professional develop- 
ment schools based on the following assumptions: 

1. Fracticum and student teaching field experiences 
are a critical part of teacher prepc^ration . 

2. A partnership must be developed with public schools 
so that field experiences are maximally successful. 

3. Classroom teachers are also teacher educators. 

4. The college and school faculty should organize 
themselves as a community of learners. 

5. Inservice and preservice teachers ar° the conduit 
of change for the teacher education program. 

6. Reflection and research on best practice must be 
an integral part of the partnership. 

Both schools are urban and racially balanced and are 



accredited by SACS, operate within the site-based manage- 
ment model, and have received Meritorious School status. 
White Bluff Elementary (WBES) is a prekindergarten to grade 
five school with 900 students and 66 staff members. Its 
programs include three and four year old Intervention Pre- 
school, Special Needs Kindergarten, four year old Preschool, 
Mildly and Moderately and Severely Intellectually Disabled, 
Emotional /Behavior Disorders, Learning Disabled, Speech Path- 
ology, Instructional Assistance, Chapter I, Remedial 
Education, Search, and Write- to-Read and computer labs. 

Bartlett Middle School (EMS) serves approximately 
1,250 students in grades six through eight with 105 fetaff 
members. It operates under the middle school concept in 
which each student belongs to a team with 90 to 150 other 
students. Each team selects its own name and ma^ ot and is 
taught by a group of four core teachers plus related arts 
teachers. Instructional faculty is certified in middle 
grades (4-9), secondary grades (7-12), alternative prep- 
aration and "state letter". Under the direction of a new 
principal, the faculty is beginning to implement the 
Total Quality Managment model. 
Goals 

Although the development of our FDS's is on-going, 
faculty at ASC and the two professional development schools 
are guided by the following goals: 

1. to define, develop, and implement a supportive 
partnership as field based sites for preservice 



teachers, 

2. to maintain innovative field based experiences re- 
flective of the social and racial balance of the 
school community, 

3. to share faculty at the three sites in the devel- 
opment of curriculum and teaching of courses, 

4. to identify and develop research based supervision 
and instructional strategies to serve all students, 

5. to foster a research milieu in order to assist 
preservice and inservice teachers to engage in 
inquiry and reflective practice. 

6. to keep teacher preparation at Armstrong State 
College dynamic and proactive, and 

7. to document and disseminate the planning, develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluative stages of the 
PDS partnerships. 

Formative evaluation of these goals includes natural- 
istic research instruments such as interviews, questionnaires 
and observation. The graduate questionnaire (already in 
place at. ASC) is the summative assessment instrument. Tri- 
angulation and comparative data analyses identify the extent 
to which the program goals are met. Reflection through re- 
evaluation of the quantitative and qualitative data analyses 
guides the continuation of the PDS programs. 
Planning 

The planning of a PDS requires faculty who are cognizant 
of the delicate in terorganizational relations required of 
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the partnership (Arends, 1990). Organic collaboration 

in which ideas and issues are jointly solved through frequent 

and extended dialogue are needed so that a consensus on 

mission and roles are identified (Dixon & Ishler, 1992; 

James, Etheridge «c Liles, 1991). 

White Bluff Elementary School: 

Whits Bluff Elementary School and ASC have always had a 
collegial relationship which formally evolved into a PDS 
partnership when the Dean of the School of Education ap- 
proached the Principal of WBES during the fall 1992 quarter. 
An initial task force of six WBES cooperating teachers and 
three ASC supervisors was formed. They met four times from 
January to May 1993 to discuss partnership goals and roles, 
field experience scheduling, joint research projects, and 
improved communication. (The schools are presently writing 
a grant proposal requesting funds for e-mail,, but in the 
meantime, the ASC "box" in the WBES mailroom has helped.) 
The experienced cooperating teachers also designed a list 
of suggestion for their colleagues who agreed to supervise 
student teachers for the first time during the 1993-4 school 
year . 

Bartlett Middle School: 

Unlike WBES, the impetus towards forming a PDS partner- 
ship came from the BMS faculty. During the 1992-3 school 
year, a member of the Building Leadership Team (ELT) suggest- 
ed the possibility of ASC sponsoring their college students 
the ASC Division of Curriculum and Instruction faculty voted 
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to accept BMS's invitation and plan a PDS partnership. 

The first order of business was to appoint a steering 
committee. Two faculty from Bartlett and three faculty from 
ASC were appointed by their respective administrators. From 
Jan. to March 1993 very little was acccomplished due to 
barriers of finding mutual meeting times, establishing 
common goals within diametrically opposed systems, and 
recognizing that the PDS would be a time consuming 
addendum to rather than an integral part of either schools' 
mission . 

In March 1993, the ASC members of the steering committee 
were invited to a Bartlett Middle School faculty weekend re- 
treat, however, only one ASC member was able to attend. A 
purpose of the retreat was to refine the goals and articulate 
challenges. During extensive discussion, it became apparent 
to the ASC member, that there were some very fundamental 
differences in the culture, programs, and administrative 
parameters on both campuses which called for an extended "get 
acquainted" period before the goals could be addressed. 

Finally though, in September 1993, a kick-off 
celebration on the ASC campus launched our partnership with 
both White Bluff Elementary and Bartlett Middle Schools. 
Roles 

A clear identification and understanding of the roles of 
the school and college faculty members are essential for 
the success of a PDS partnerhip. "A real collaboration 
involves giving up historic control and power to forge a 
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new relationship" (Michelle, 1994, p. 3). A college faculty 
liaison is necessary whose role is to coordinate the field 
experiences, model effective teaching strategies, offer staff 
development programs, analyze data, and disseminate the re- 
sults to both campuses (Arends, 1990; Ferris, 1990; Clark & 
LaBonde, 1992; Sandholtz «t Merseth, 1992; Stahlhut & Hawkes, 
1992; Winitsky, Stoddard and O'Keefe, 1992). The role of 
teachers is to provide svipervision , feedback, evaluation and 
instruction to preservice teachers and input into the program 
(Arends, 1990; Ferris, Henniger & Bischoff, 1991). The role 
of the school sites cannot be overlooked either. Abdal-Haqq 
(1992) and Meade (1991) write that the schools are settings 
which reflect specific teaching practices that respond to 
cultural demographic realities in terms of race, economics, 
and the diversity of learning abilities of its students. 
Faculty and staff within the PDS accept "the challenge of 
having a dual mission" to educate their students while at the 
same time prepare preservice teachers (James et al , 1991, p. 
26). However Blickman (1993) stresses that the roles must be 
collegial and equivalent and only through a thoughtful 
and democratic governance process can the participants 
begin to reach an understanding of the meaning of learning 
and teaching. 

White Bluff Elementary School: 

The role of the college liaison emerged into that of a 
site-based supervisor by spending one entire day and three 
half days at White Bluff. However, her time is spent in 



different ways as compared to the traditional model. The 
college supervisor works less with the preservice students 
as an observer and more with classroom teachers as a 
supportive resource. Together they identify pressing issues 
and the college supervisor then conducts seminars and/or 
small group meetings for the preservice teachers. Besides 
supervision, the classroom teachers also mentor ASC students 
who are taking reading, reading practicum, language arts, 
health and physical education, exceptional children, methods 
and materials, and curriculum courses. They have also 
written a WBES Student Teacher Handbook and organize a wel- 
come reception each quarter. Even though 46 preservice 
teachers have been placed in 26 different classrooms, the 
entire school is involved in the supervision and evaluation 
of student teachers. It's not uncommon to have other support 
staff, including the custodian, stop the college supervisor 
in the corridor to share an interesting anecdote about an 
ASC student! This spirit of collaboration between both fac- 
ulties also converged into their joint sponsorship of the 
First Annual Storytelling Concert held on the ASC campus. 
Eartlett Middle School: 

The Bartlett faculty perceived their primary role as 
preparation of future teachers. However, this perspective 
took on a life of its own. Currently, the Bartlett faculty 
hosts bi-monthly seminars for the preservice and cooperating 
teachers. Issues raised during these meetings have triggered 
a critical review of the two teacher preparation programs - 
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degree and alternative tracks. After much discussion, the 
BMS PDS Committee voted to focus on four objectives specific 
to the teacher prepartion program at ASC. These include (1) 
mentor - men tee process, (2) student teaching process, (3) 
support staff process, and (4) partnership process with an 
emphasis on expanding the PDS membership to include faculty 
from the ASC School of Arts and Sciences. 
Faculty Development 

Researchers advocate that a necessary component for 
the success of PDS partnerships is the implementation of 
on-going continuing education of the schools' teachers 
so as to minimize, if not eliminate, the current conflicts 
of pedagogy between colleges and schools (Abdal-Haqq, 1992; 
Ferris et al , 1991; Garland & Shippy, 1991; Meade, 1991; 
Rushcamp & Roehler, 1992). The initial focus of the 
partnership should be in the development of interpersonal 
and supervisory relationships and a common vocabulary 
of current instructional practices. Ultimately, the 
teachers ought to be encouraged to identify and understand 
research whic n addresses the challenges of supervising 
student teachers. 
White Bluff Elementary School: 

Faculty development in the ASC-WBES model is truly a 
two-way process. By meeting with the WBES teachers prior to 
each field based course and then following-up with a ques- 
tionnaire, the ASC faculty have made many changes in their 
course content and activities. Furthermore, WBES teachers 
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have participated in panel discussions during several college 
courses and conducted a behavior management workshop. The 
college instructors, as well as the students, gained much 
insight into the realities of schooling today. 

Besides 41 White Bluff teachers taking the TSS course, 
the entire faculty will participate in a technology work- ^ 
Shop sponsored by ASC. Faculty input into the recommenda- 
tion of course outcomes and portfolio entries has contributed 
to their own development. They also responded to a question- 
naire describing what they have learned as a result of the 
partnership. Comments such as "I've learned to analyze the 
effectiveness of my teaching", "I'm more aware of how I 
interact with children", and "I've learned new activities 
from my student teachers" are cited by many teachers. 

Professional libraries on both campuses have grown as a 
result of a book exchange of college and school textbooks. 

he White Bluff teachers now have current textbooks to use 
for their own development and as a reference to further 
understand the field based assignments. The college faculty 
now has a collection of elementary student textbooks which 
are used during content and professional courses. 
Bartlett Middle School: 

The Bartlett - ASC model also focuses on inservice 
faculty development as reciprocal staff development. With 
the challenges in the middle school and the diversity of the 
teacher preparation backgrounds (i.e. 4-8 and 7-12 degree, 
alternative and state letter), the perception of the Bart- 
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lett faculty was that the ASC faculty needed a haalthy dose 

"real world" in the new middle school concept. An 
open house was held for ASC faculty including both education 
and arts and science faculties. 

ASC faculty has been involved in BMS in a variety 
of activities with student teaching and practicums being the 
most prevalent. One ASC course has been tauqht on the Bart- 
lett campus and BMS faculty has also taught courses at ASC. 

This current school year has already shown "soft signs" 
of professional growth. Supervising teachers have met with 
the ASC liaison to discuss student teaching requirements. 
Many Bart lett faculty members who are not presently 
supervising student teachers also attended the meeting. One 
decision that was made involved the introduction of the pre- 
serv Lce teachers to their classes as an "ASC teacher" and not 
as a "student teacher" which often set them up for failure. 
The PDS committee is also in the process of revising some 
student teaching assignments, such as the case study. And the 
media specialist has begun to build a professional library 
from ASC faculty's donated textbooks and journals. 
Research 

Meade (1991) and Zeichner (1992) envision the FDS as 
grounding theory into practice through the reflective 
analyses of instructional content and delivery to diverse 
learners. The concept of PDS partnerships should also be a 
subject of inquiry. Furthermore, Arends (1990) states 

p. ograms of research would be designed to examine 
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the match between teacher education processes and 
outcomes and the underlying beliefs and assumptions 
behind these processes. Programs of research will 
examine the effects, both positive and negative, of 
the faculty's efforts to link more closely with the 
schools (pp. 139 - 140). 
White Bluff Elementary School: 

As a result of the teacher questionnaire analysis, the 
college liaison has guided and assisted the PDS teachers 
in their efforts to reflect upon their own instructional 
strategies and interpret the recent knowledge base of best 
practice. Ultimately the teachers, as consumers and producers 
of research, are applying their findings in the classrooms 
while instructing their students and supervising preservice 
teachers. This collaborative inquiry has also resulted in 
the development of a new student teacher grading form and 
the piloting of a preservice peer observation project. Dur- 
ing the 1993-4 school year kindergarten teachers participated 
in a study to determine the relationship between parental 
reading aloud and their children's writing competencies. 
Many third through fifth grade teachers expressed a concern 
regarding spelling instruction so they devised a question- 
aire to help them determine effective strategies. The 
college liaison has been able to benefit from teaching 
courses on the White Bluff campus by triangulating both 
observation and self-study descriptive data in Project 
SPILL (Student Partners in Literacy Learning). 
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But the most exciting and, hopefully, fruitful research 
is yet to come! With the awarding of grant funds from two 
sources, White Bluff Elementary School is now a distance 
learning site in which students taking courses on campus 
will be able to immediately transfer theory to reality. 
Furthermore, preservice teachers will col laborative'' y plan 
and teach lessons with their peers from a private rural 
college. In the spirit of qualitative research, this innov- 
vative project will continuously refocus the study. 
Bartlett Middle School: 

There has been one action research activity requested by 
the Bartlett BLT. The emotional issue was the inclusion 
model of service delivery for special education. A survey 
was developed by the ASC liaison and the BLT team. There was 
a lOOy. return rate indicating strong opinions regarding this 
concept. Based on the analysis of the questionnaire re- 
sponses, the ASC member conducted a follow-up workshop 
session to further identify issues and solutions about inclu- 
sion in the middle school . 
Summary 

Thoughtful and reflective planning is essential in the 
creation of professional development schools because the 
reforms involve major changes in the roles and 

responsibilities of the partners. The PDS is not a quick fix 
but a fundamental change that will "enable teachers to assume 
their rightful place as leaders of educational reform and 
teacher educators to assume their proper role in helping 
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teachers do so, for the benefit of everybody's children" 
(Zeichner, 1992, p. 304). Truly the PDS's are centers for 
teaching and learning of all participants. 

Partners in the Armstrong State Collega model are 
committed to the concept of a PDS as an effort to reach a 
consensus on the most effective way to prepare educators 
to enter into the teaching profession in the 1990' s 
and empower them to continue to learn into the twenty- 
first century. 

Implications common to both models include: 

1. The developing partnership must take place 
over time in order to allow for growth 
and reflection. 

2. The partnership must be based on input from 
both school-based and campus-based educators. 

3. A specific model can't be imposed but must 
reflect the real needs of both the preservice 
and inservice teachers within the sites. 

4. The partnership must involve the simultaneous 
renewel of the schools and college. 

5. College liaisons must maintain identify with 
both campuses. 

In summary, Duffy (1994) notes the purposr. of PDS as 
"vehicles for reform ... to be carried out in a spirit of 
collaborative egal i tarianism" (p. 596). He continues that 
"if we succeed in reforming education, it will not be 
because we have created a PDS. It will be because teachers 
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and professors alike have been empowered to replace old 
attitudes and concepts with new ones" (p. 600). 

Indeed it is a far, far better thing that we do than 
we have ever done; it is a far, far better school that we 
go to than we have ever known. (Our apologies to Charles 
Dickens for taking liberties with the Tale of Two Cities.) 

This paper is dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. William Stokes for his commitment to 
quality in our teacher education program. 
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